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Editorials 


‘THIS SECOND issue of Lrrurcicat Arts for 1936 appears quite soon after the first 
in order that we may publish four numbers during this calendar year and thus return 
to our original publication schedule. 

This number again represents an economical presentation of material in so far 
as photographs are concerned. It is particularly devoted to the question of the plan- 
ning of sacristies. As in almost all other types of planning, common sense is here again 
the most important factor. After all, the object of a plan is utility, and this is particu- 
larly true of the sacristy, which really bears the same relation to a church as the fire 
control room does to a battleship. At the same time, everything connected with a 
church must, through its very nature, possess the dignity which is due to the House of 
God, and therefore the sacristy must give a psychological impression of ordered neat- 
ness and of a place whose office is a high one. The two requirements can easily be 
reconciled if only they are borne in mind by everyone connected with the plan. We 
feel sure that from Father Eustace’s article, together with the photographs and plans 
which illustrate it, it will be possible for any pastor and architect to solve the prob- 
lems of a specific job. The illustrations range from cathedral sacristies to the sacristies 
of small churches, and almost every requirement seems to be covered in either one 
plan or another among those presented. We continue in this connection Father 
Chapman’s series on the liturgical requirements of Saint Charles. ‘The section on 
sacristies will, we feel sure, be interesting both historically and practically. In order to 
include this chapter in the present number, we have had to skip the closing portions 
of Father Chapman’s first chapter. These will appear in an early issue. 

The rest of the issue is devoted to a philosophical paper by the Prior of the Abbey 
of Maria-Laach, an attempt to give an impartial view on the question of building 
committees, and our usual departments of correspondence and book reviews. May we 
particularly call attention to the letter written us concerning altar cards by one of the 
Reverend Editors of the Catholic Encyclopedia? Further suggestions along this line 
from other members of the clergy will be doubly welcome. Our frontispiece in this num- 
ber is the altar card for the Epistle side. In our next number we will present the 
centre card, which, as everyone knows, presents the most difficult problems of all three. 


IN OUR last number we stated that we were going to publish an article on the rela- 
tion between modern art and the Liturgy. It has proved impossible to prepare an 
article on this subject which meets with the approval of all of our editorial board 
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within the time we had allotted to this task. We are afraid that this article will have to 
be deferred for one or two issues. The subject is obviously one of great importance, 
and we do not wish to publish something which might arouse legitimate criticism or 
give rise to needless controversy. 


SOME OF the readers of LrrurcicaL Arts might perhaps be interested in the cur- 
rent number of The Grail Magazine, which is in reality a souvenir of the presentation 
by the Ladies of the Grail of the Hound of Heaven by Francis ‘Thompson at Royal 
Albert Hall, on May 16, 17, and 18 of this year. It is an unusually interesting and 
beautiful publication describing in admirable photographs what must have been a 
very beautiful spectacle. Copies of the magazine may be obtained by addressing The 
Grail, 58 Sloane Street, London S.W. 1. The subscription price is 6 shillings a year. 

It may perhaps be wise in a few words to explain to American readers the nature 
of The Grail. It is a rather elaborate society of women having branches all over Eng- 
land and in the missions, as well as in some of the Continental countries. The society 
bears a considerable resemblance to our Girl Scouts, with the exception that it is 
exclusively Catholic, and that at its heart there are houses in which members of the 
“third degree” of the Order live as communities devoted to contemplation and works 
of charity. The ‘“‘aspirants” and the “‘initiated members, First Degree” are those who 
most closely resemble the Scouts. Their great numbers make possible the presentation 
of very elaborate religious pageants which would be completely out of the question for 
smaller organizations. They also devote themselves to athletic activities, to missionary 
work, and to religious exercises. The Ladies of the Grail lay considerable stress on the 
Liturgy. 


WORKING SACRISTY: 
I IRONING BOARD, 
MOPS, VACUUM 
CLEANER, ETC. 2 ZINC 
LINED DRAWER FOR 
CLOTHS 3 CABINET FOR 
VASES 4 WINDOW 
ROLLER SCREENS 
5 ELECTRIC OR GAS 
PLATE 6 METAL COV- 
ERED SINK AND DRAIN- 
BOARD 7 TOOL RACK 
8 WASTE CHUTE TO 
DRAWER BENEATH 9 
WOOD SLIDE FOR CUT- 
TING FLOWERS, ETC. 
10, 17 MISCELLANE- 
OUS, MATCHES, ETC. I1 
PAIL AND BRUSH STOR- 


AGE 12) 19. Sree 
CANDLE STORAGE, METAL DRAWERS 16 WASTE RECEPTACLE FOR WITHERED FLOWERS 


18 WAX SCRAP (ZINC LINED) 19 CANDLE STORAGE 
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The Liturgy as Art 


The Very Reverend ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 


‘THE Liturgy taken as a whole, is what the Germans call a ““Gesamtkunstwerk,” or 
a synthetic art form of a universal character. This is true not only because the Church 
in her official worship makes use of the products of the various arts but also because in 
the Church’s Liturgy the very ideals of the different arts find an elevated and spiritu- 
ally fuller expression. It is to Wagner’s mad desire to create by his own power a 
““Gesamtkunstwerk” that we are indebted for a long series of his operas. He wished to 
bring together into one great operatic work a harmonized, artistic synthesis of all 
human desires, emotions, relations, and accomplishments as expressed in religion, 
philosophy, history, and the arts. To this end he called upon every artistic product of 
the human mind, whether in the field of true religion or of mythology. Music, both 
vocal and instrumental, painting, architecture, history, and science — all contributed 
to his great scheme and formed the masterly setting against which his characters, gods 
and goddesses, heroes and heroines, warriors, poets, saints, and sinners, brought into 
play all the emotions and passions of the human soul. It is this grandiose and, humanly 
speaking, truly remarkable conception of art that Wagner would substitute in the 
heart of man for true religion. Why such a desire was impossible of accomplishment, 
even for such a genius as Wagner, we shall better appreciate once we see in what 
manner the Liturgy itself is an art. In fact it will become evident that it was precisely 
a substitute for the Liturgy of the Church that Wagner intended, but was unable to 
create. 

We may say of art in general that it is the incorporation in an external and 
beautiful form of an idea or thought which by its nature pleases. It is essential that art 
have a beautiful form. Pulchrum est quod wisum placet. In contradistinction to the im- 
pulsive reaction immediately set in motion when an appetite is confronted with its 
object, the good, there is a feeling of satisfaction and quiet consequent on our percep- 
tion of the beautiful. It is well expressed in Saint Peter’s words as he contemplated the 
radiantly beautiful Christ in His Transfiguration: ““Bonum est nos hic esse — It is 
good for us to be here.” Since the Liturgy of the Church incorporates in its classical 
forms this pleasing element essential to all true art, it follows that the Liturgy in its 
own right is art. More than this however, the Liturgy is an art swe generis, unparalleled 
by any other on earth. It is not so much another kind or variation of art as it is its 
elevation into a higher sphere of being and activity which transforms and severely 
and supremely removes it from its merely mundane counterparts. Hence, although in 
its make-up it embraces and utilizes all other arts, it is not thereby a mere summary of 
them. 

It is from its content that liturgical art gains its extraordinary and peculiar char- 
acter. All other arts, no matter what their vehicle of expression, do not make present 
in their forms the realities which they represent. Thus, for example, in a statue repre- 
senting mercy, only the idea is present, and this in the artist or the spectator. The 
carved stone itself is not an idea, but the representation of an idea. Liturgical art, on 
the contrary, makes present not only an idea but the reality. It does not stop at repre- 
senting the highest ideas; the true, the good, the beautiful, but in the liturgical AZys- 
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terium to whose end liturgical art is ordered and without which it would not exist, it 
brings about objectively and in our very midst the highest form of reality, the Summum 
Pulchrum, God Himself. Liturgy, in other words, is not only a reflection or a picture of 
higher things; it is the actual realization or making present of those divine things on 
earth. In a liturgical function those things which are represented or symbolized by the 
external forms are made in full reality present amongst us because of an infallible 
efficacy inherent in the sacrament, or Mysterium. It follows then that the true beauty 
of liturgical art can only be experienced or appreciated by a man who has the faith. An 
altar, for instance, in spite of its consecration still remains the stone it was, nor does it 
receive thereby a greater corporeal beauty than was given to it by the artist who made 
it, but it now shares in the Divine Beauty of Christ, Who Himself is represented in a 
certain way in the altar. Thus the bishop in admonishing the subdeacons concerning 
the care of the altar and its appurtenances says, “‘altare . . . ipse est Christus — the 
altar is Christ Himself,’ a symbolism that the Church very well expresses in her 
rubrics, ceremonies, and care of the altar. Only in the supernatural light of faith can 
the real beauty of the Liturgy and its art be perceived. That is the reason why one 
often sees Catholics praying with great affection and devotion before a statue which 
perhaps from a purely artistic point of view is not beautiful. 

The same holds true of the Church’s music. Plain chant can be sung and its 
external beauty can be appreciated by an unbeliever, but he cannot truly perceive 
how the Spirit becomes present in the singing of it in a liturgical service, as His vehicle 
for communicating certain graces. An introit sung at a solemn Mass has its own par- 
ticular accompanying graces. Remove it from its correct liturgical setting and from its 
integral connection with the Eucharistic Mystery and its value as a liturgical experi- 
ence vanishes. For the faithful who participate in the solemn liturgy of the Mass it is 
not absolutely necessary that they know the truth of the text of an introit, neither must 
they be aware of its moral value, nor have an understanding of the individual words — 
they need but experience the beauty of the text and its music. One’s primary purpose 
in going to Mass is not to make a meditation or a resolution, but rather to admire and 
experience the beauty of God. This does not set aside the intellectual and ethical 
burden of the liturgical texts, which doubtless can be made the subject of meditations 
or resolutions. It only emphasizes the truth that the liturgical experience of a text is 
fully realized in its appropriate accompanying liturgical function. In the study of 
dogmatic theology we approach God inasmuch as He is the Highest Being; in moral 
theology we approach God inasmuch as He is the Greatest Good; in the Liturgy we 
approach God inasmuch as He is the Supreme Beauty. This last approach to God is 
neither a study of God’s nature, nor a following of His commandments, but a partici- 
pation in His Life and a living experience — a tasting and a seeing — of His Beauty. 
““Gustate et videte quoniam suavis est Dominus!” 


THE SUBJECT of a piece of art must not only be beautiful in itself, but its external form 
should correspond to its content. In the Liturgy this is preéminently true. In all the 
Church’s rites there is evidenced a wonderful harmony between the outer expression 
and the inner reality. This is brought about in the first place by that symbolism which 
characterizes the forms of the Church’s classic Liturgy. In revealing divine things the 
Church does not vulgarize them; her expression of them is sacramental and symbolic. 
She eschews realism, and with a vibrant sensitivity toward divine things inherited 
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from an earlier age, she veils her Mysteries in a secret chiaroscuro. Therefore, again, 
only a believer can truly perceive the beauty of her liturgical forms because he alone 
is initiate to their hidden content. The pouring of water in Baptism bespeaks an ablu- 
tion, but faith alone recognizes a cleansing of sin. Bread and wine reveal that the Holy 
Eucharist is a food, but they conceal that it is the Body and Blood of Christ. One can 
see from this how contrary to the true liturgical sense of the Church is that historical 
realism which parades under the name and is sometimes confused with symbolism. 
Symbolism is destroyed where detailed historical imitation is introduced. This is seen 
especially in the Church’s liturgical rites in which she actually brings about in our 
very midst the Work of our Redemption. This she accomplishes through her sacra- 
mental and symbolic rites without having recourse to any realistic imitation of the 
historical details connected with the Work of Redemption. In this she shows herself 
the consummate artist of the classical tradition. Well she knows that a dramatization 
of historical details and the minute reénactment of historical incidents need have no 
part in her Liturgy, which is above all else a pulsating, living thing of the present. 
There is, for example, none of the beauty of symbolism expressed in the custom in 
some places prevalent on the feast of Epiphany of having three boys, dressed up as the 
three kings, offer their gifts at the altar. It is too realistic. It reveals something but con-. 
ceals nothing, and therefore it offends good artistic, and consequently, liturgical taste. 
As Goethe says: “Man merkt die Absicht und wird missstimmt — The intention 
becomes obvious and one refuses to be impressed.”’ The portrayal of historical details 
forces one’s mind willy-nilly, empties itself in the external expression, and is profane in 
the etymological sense, that is, more suitable outside the Church. How masterfully, 
artistically, and inspiringly the Church creates the symbolic forms which veil her 
Mysteries can be appreciated from a knowledge of one of her ancient rites — the 
blessing of the Paschal Candle. No more beautiful example of classical symbolism in 
the Church’s liturgy could be found, and true to all symbolic art the inner substance 
and content of the rite is veiled in a purposive darkness which only the man of faith 
can divine. 

Another characteristic of the classic liturgy is that it uses forms that are prompted 
by need or fitness — that are necessary. The Roman Liturgy, say till the eighth cen- 
tury, simply did what was to be done and no more. Therefore its services were not 
continued rounds of ceremonies merely for ceremony’s sake, but simple, sober, and 
short. There was no accumulation or multiplication of needless items. A certain prac- 
tical bent — call it Italic if you wish — influenced its liturgical productions and re- 
quired that a thing be useful as well as beautiful. It is from this simple conviction that 
something must be done rather than a desire merely to make an effect that the classic 
Roman rite is so adequate and sincere. This can be gathered from a little ceremony 
that is still used in the Roman Liturgy once a year. On Good Friday, just before the 
Mass of the Presanctified begins, while the celebrant is still prostrate in the sanctuary, 
the altar is spread with a linen cloth. The ceremony strikes one nowadays as particu- 
larly appropriate and beautiful. It is a relic of the days when it was the practice to 
spread the altar cloth at the beginning of every mass. It was the correct thing to do 
and it was done. If, as it is opined, the custom dropped out because sacristans were too 
lazy to bother spreading and removing the linens each day, it has only given rise to 
what must appear an accumulation. The linens are now left on the altar, and yet the 
Church feels and knows instinctively that something must be spread on the altar be- 
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fore mass begins, and so the priest carries the burse and before starting mass takes the 
corporal from it and spreads it on the altar — a harking back to the earlier and more 
classical, because evidently more useful, ritual of spreading the linens over the entire 
altar in preparation for the Sacrificial Meal. When we say, therefore, that the external 
liturgical forms of the classic tradition are beautiful because they appear as necessary, 
we are only applying to them the older Christian definition of art: “recta ratio faciendi 


— the right way of doing something.” 


A THIRD characteristic which bespeaks the beauty of liturgical forms is that they are 
typical. It might almost be said that the same process by which the liturgy reduces 
things to their most simple and necessary form accounts simultaneously for their qual- 
ity of objectivity. Classical liturgy removes things as far as possible from the subjective 
and accidental and establishes them in an objective sphere, conforming them as much 
as possible to types. The difference between a photograph of me sitting at my desk and 
a painting of me at the same desk illustrates the distinction between the typical and 
the accidental. The photograph of me is an accidental form; it reflects all the external 
details of the moment. The painting on the other hand is a thing of art because it has 
something typical in it. It captures that which is essential to a man and conforms me 
to it, making the picture of me something typical and objective. Similarly the liturgy 
brings it about that individual things and persons lose in as far as possible their acci- 
dental characteristics and gain a typical, or objective, character. Therefore the 
Church’s insistence on conformity to the rubrics in her liturgical functions. She de- 
mands of the priest at the altar that he renounce his own accidental and particular 
behaviour and conform himself to an objective type or form. This also accounts for 
the Church’s insistence on vestments and habits for her ministers and for those vowed 
to her service. When the priest stands vested for the altar, the Church no longer recog- 
nizes in him his individual personality and all the accidental characteristics that go 
to make it up. She sees him only as the priest of God, and it is in conformity to that 
designation that he must bear himself in a liturgical service. Far from excluding the 
grace and elegance of manners and actions with which one associates the correct 
bearing of a priest at the altar, this actually makes the elegantia morum of all priests at 
the altar the common rule. That is what we mean when we say that liturgical art is 
typical, reducing as it does what is accidental to a typical form, a simplified and ob- 
jective mode of action. By the same token it is asceticism — the asceticism of the 
common life, as Saint Benedict views it, and the fundamental reason for the healthy 
objectivity of traditional Benedictine spirituality. In our day to say a thing is typical 
consigns it to mediocrity or even vulgarity because it is thereby made accessible to all. 
But such a conception only means we have traveled a long distance from the true 
meaning of liturgy as well as of art. 

There is yet another corollary which flows from this third characteristic of 
liturgical forms. Being typical and objective they partake in a certain limited way of 
the immutability of God. The more accidental a thing, the farther it is removed from 
God. The closer a thing is to God, the more it appears in the state of tranquillity. 
Thus in the hierarchical choirs of heaven, the lowest order, the angels, are sent as 
ministers to and fro, whereas the highest orders, the cherubim and seraphim, stay 
constantly in God’s Presence. A dim analogy of this might be seen in the liturgical 
service of pontifical vespers: the bishop sits enthroned with the ample folds of his cope 
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gathered about him. His immediate assistants are seated quietly near him, but the 
farther those in the sanctuary are removed from him (chanters, acolytes, et ali), the 
more they are in motion. The typical forms of the liturgy create a tone of dignity and 
tranquillity about God’s altar. Because of this, a priest in a far removed country 
mission with only a poor parish church and with no assistants can nevertheless conduct 
a dignified and an artistic liturgical function. 


A FOURTH characteristic of liturgical forms is their enthusiasm. In her Liturgy the 
Church expresses most significantly the presence of the Holy Spirit. It is to the rousing 
of the Spirit of the Lord among her people that her entire liturgical ritual is directed. 
The complete ensemble of a solemn service; beautiful vestments, music, lighted can- 
dles, incense, sculpture, painting, all these are manifestations of that enthusiasm of the 
Spirit which is present in the Church’s functions. It stands to reason that such enthusi- 
asm, Clearly indicative as it is of the Holy Ghost, is a gift of God and presupposes the 
Presence of the Spirit of God. Hence, it is often referred to as the unctio Sancti Spiritus 
and in the hymn of Lauds on Monday the Church sings: “‘Laeti bibamus sobriam 
ebrietatem Spiritus — Joyfully let us drink of the steadying intoxication of the Spirit.” 
This enthusiasm is, as it were, consequent to the Spirit’s presence, an effect of His 
overflowing fullness of life rather than something provocative of it. By the imposition 
of hands in ordination the clergy receive the Holy Spirit, and Saint Paul was anxious 
that those whom he ordained should not extinguish the Spirit that was in them. When 
the people reply “Et cum Spiritu tuo” to the priest’s ““Dominus vobiscum,” they do 
not refer primarily to the soul of the priest, but to the Holy Spirit that is in the priest 
by reason of the imposition of the bishop’s hands in ordination. It is an enthusiastic 
expression by which the faithful call upon God to excite Christ’s Spirit in the minister. 
‘Therefore it is the invariable salutation on the part of the congregation before the 
priest performs any important action or prayer. Similarly with the deacon before 
singing the Gospel. It is only by the power or enthusiasm of the Spirit of Christ, it is 
only when the soul is elevated to a union with the Divinity through His Spirit, it is 
only in the sobria ebrietas of the Holy Ghost that the priest or deacon can preach the 
Word. 

Briefly summarizing what we have said up to this point, we see that the Liturgy 
in itself is art first of all because it realizes and actualizes in its celebration the very 
highest ideas of the true, the good, and the beautiful, making present through the 
liturgical Mysterium the Summum Pulchrum — God Himself. The external forms of the 
Liturgy correspond in perfect harmony with the Divine Things which they reveal and 
at the same time conceal. These external rites, moreover, are in themselves beautiful 
and artistic because they appear as necessary or fitting, typical, and enthusiastic. 

All true art is purifying in its effect; it produces a spiritual catharsis. Someone 
who views and enjoys a masterpiece of art in some museum might not be aware of the 
purifying effect of such an experience until years later, when, in the selecting of a 
painting, he is unconsciously directed in his choice by the ideals of the picture he 
enjoyed years before. It is not difficult in this regard to see how the Liturgy contrib- 
utes to the purification and clarification of the soul. The catharsis or purification 
which the Liturgy produces in the soul is threefold. In the first place what was of evil 
is wiped out, obstacles of a negative character are removed. Secondly, there is a 
positive illumination and this, because it elevates the soul to a higher level, brings 
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about the third effect, which is a consummation in loving union with the higher 
things. In the baptismal rite which in the early Church was also called ¢oricyés, or 
illumination, one finds these elements expressed in a preéminent degree, but they are 
always present in some way in every liturgical function. So true is this that the par- 
taker in certain of the Sacred Mysteries becomes another Christ, himself a created 
manifestation of the Divine Beauty. As it has already been intimated, this catharsis 
consists in the first place in the purified sense for spiritual beauty which the soul 
receives. It has not primarily therefore an intellectual or moral effect, although it will 
carry over into both these fields. Although a spiritual purification, it likewise affects 
the body and demands a clean and pure body in approaching Divine Things. Be- 
cause of this universally purifying effect of liturgical life on the soul and body of the 
monk, one can understand why Saint Benedict in his Rule never legislates for chastity 
or feels the need explicitly to mention it. 

There is finally no true art without true love. It belongs to the very nature of art 
to produce love, or to be a creation of love. The positive effects of the catharsis that 
we have mentioned, namely, illumination and glorification, are nothing else than a 
union with the higher things. Such a union means love, because love is the desire 
(appetitus) to be united to its object, to enter into its form of life. In the Liturgy we 
have the manifestation of the highest love that exists. There is the love of God Al- 
mighty Who ‘‘so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son.” This love is 
again made present in the Mystertum. There is the love of Christ whose union is so 
intimate in the Liturgy that we become another Christ. There is finally the love of the 
whole community — man’s love toward man — manifested in the Liturgy, since the 
Liturgy is always celebrated for the entire community. It is the source whence arises 
the love of single men toward God and their neighbor. Hence it is not surprising that 
the Church has enjoined the distribution of gifts for the poor during the Holy Liturgy. 
This was the deacon’s office in the early Church. Whenever there is in the Church an 
actuation of great love, as for example the reception of vows, the consecration of a 
virgin, it is always performed at the altar. It is with penetrating spiritual insight and 
a high supernatural intuition that the Chaldaic Church calls the Liturgy “the Vision 
of the Great Love.” 
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The Sacristy 


The Reverend BARTHOLOMEW J. EUSTACE 


PERHAPS the first thing to be said about a sacristy is that it should be considered an 
integral part of the church to which it is attached. It frequently happens that those 
charged with the construction and decoration of sacristies do not view the matter in 
this light, and by their failure to do so depart from the traditional attitude toward 
this important adjunct of the church-building and produce a compartment which is 
at variance with the sacred uses for which, as a sacristy, it is designed. In this regard, 
let it be remembered that a sacristy is a room in which, should occasion demand, even 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass may be celebrated. Let it further be remembered that 
it is a place of silence in which, during the morning hours, some are preparing them- 
selves in the spirit of recollection for the celebration of Mass and others are making 
their thanksgiving after celebrating.! At all times the sacristy, as usually placed, is 
close to the Blessed Sacrament. Although a sacristy is not a sacred place in the canoni- 
cal sense, it is, nevertheless, a room about which a certain sacredness gathers, and this 
should be suggested by the manner of its construction and decoration. It is displeasing 
to step from a beautiful church into a sacristy whose walls have received no decoration 
other than white-wash, and whose general treatment is one of severe practicality. 
The church architect should give some thought, then, to the sacristy of the church. 

The sacristy should be proportioned in size to the church which it is expected to 
serve, and rather too large than too small. Nobody has ever been heard to complain of 
the sacristy being too large, whereas many are the laments over sacristies that are too 
small. The peculiar nature of the room suggests that, where possible, it should be 
rectangular in shape, and Benedict xm thought it wise to go out of his way to make a 
recommendation to that effect, shrewdly observing that in a sacristy a rectangular 
ground-plan will save room which another shape would forfeit. If the church is 
vaulted, the sacristy might likewise be vaulted; if the church is not vaulted, enough 
care should be given to the ceiling of the sacristy to distinguish it from that of an 
ordinary room. The older authors are at one in saying that the sacristy should have a 
southern exposure, but this was, of course, because they wanted the warmth of the sun 
for rooms otherwise unheated. The necessity of heating is now met in other ways and 
consequently the sacristy may be placed wherever convenient, so long as it gives easy 
access to the sanctuary and access also to the body of the church so that people having 
business with the priest may have an avenue of approach without passing through the 
sanctuary. In Rome it is-rare to find a sacristy opening directly on the church. In the 
sacred edifices of that city, there is usually a covered passage-way between church and 
sacristy, in which passage-way there are generally benches on which persons may sit 
while waiting to transact their business. By this arrangement it seldom becomes neces- 
sary for the casual visitor to enter the sacristy. Builders of larger churches may here 
find a suggestion of which they will be glad to avail themselves. The matter of light 
and air, will, of course, be given careful consideration. It is far from unfitting that the 
windows of a sacristy be given a touch of churchliness. 


1 Preparation for Mass may be made in the sacristy, a more suitable place. The same is said by liturgists in 
although the Missal (Tit. I) seems to suggest the church as__ regard to thanksgiving. 
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A SACRISTY has to be equipped with a variety of objects, and since only some of 
them can be here discussed, a selection must be made, our choice falling in the first 
instance on the sacrarium. 

The nature and general purposes of sacraria are sometimes forgotten if we are to 
judge from the appearance they often present. A sacrarium is a place for the retirement 
of things highly esteemed and much respected by the Church as, for instance, the 
contents of the ablution-cup which has been standing on the altar and in which, it is 
altogether possible, there may be some fragment of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
sacrarium is the ordinary destination of the water that remains after the first washing 
of the sacred linens; of ashes, when holy things have been burnt to spare them desecra- 
tion; of washings from the hands of those who have touched the holy oils; of blessed 
water put out of use or superfluous for one reason or another.? Such being the nature 
and general purposes of the sacrarium, it is easily seen that the usual commercial wash- 
basin with its customary fixtures is extremely ill-fitted for assignment to the lofty uses 
which a sacrarium is designed to fulfill. A sacrartum may be built of stone, or of marble, or of 
metal, but however built it should avoid all appearance of the commonplace. What- 
ever would look well in a bath-room or a lavatory will em- 
phatically not look well as a sacrarium. Should not the name 
suggest that? The drain of the sacrarium must lead into the 
ground, and this is done by constructing, at some distance 
underground, a well with no bottom other than the earth itself. 
Whatever is put into the sacrarium is led by a pipe to this well 
and thus ultimately to the earth. 

The sacrarium is best placed when it is in a niche in the wall. 
In this position it is out of the way and yet ready for whatever 
use is made of it. It should be marked in some way, either by 
the legend “‘Sacrarium’, or by a cross or other appropriate 
symbol. All this will serve to designate its character and to 

? It is not to be used by the priest in washing his hands before or after mass. 
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distinguish it from the /avabo which should also be an appurtenance of a well equipped 
sacristy. Absolutely speaking, the sacrarium does not need a faucet to provide for run- 
ning water and yet such a faucet will doubtless prove very useful. Even the faucet, if it 
be present, is the better for differing from its usual and commonplace type. A dolphin’s 
head is a frequent form of design for this appendage of a sacrarium. The screen over the 
entrance to the drain pipe should either be removable, or else of a mesh not so fine as 
to prohibit the passage into it of relatively large objects such as, for instance, pieces of 
cotton which have not burned very thoroughly. Of course, there does not have to be 
any screen at all over the drain-entrance, and this is perhaps best. The whole basin 
of the sacrarium should be covered when not in use, and the way to keep it covered is by 
lock and key. It does not seem required that this cover should rest flatly on the basin of 
the sacrarium. If the whole sacrarium is enclosed by a door (placed as it were in a cabinet) 
and this is kept closed, the purpose of protection has been ensured. 

We have all along supposed that the sacristy is the proper place for the sacrarium. 
This is quite provable, but the statement is not to be construed as excluding other 
localities in the church. It will be found especially useful to have a sacrartum in the 
baptistry for the reception of the used baptismal water. Some 
liturgists ? name the region behind the high altar as the fitting 
place for a sacrarium. In any event it will be in some place re- 
moved from the gaze of the general public — a conspectu populi 
remotiore. In every instance, and wherever found, the drain of 
the sacraritum must lead to the earth. 


MENTION has been made of the Javabo. The rubrics prescribe 

that before celebrating mass the priest has to wash his hands. 

This requires a lavatory basin of some kind and to this basin the 

name of “‘Javabo” is generally given. The space over it is an 

excellent place for inscribing the prayer which the priest 1s 
8 De Amicis, I] Cerimoniale Completo, Vol. I, p. 75- 
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required to say while washing his hands. To dry his hands a towel should be ap- 
pended near the lJavabo, but since there is no rubric requiring the priest to wash his 
hands after mass (however well it might be for him to do so), there is no particular 
point in posting two notices, reading respectively, “‘Ante Missam’’ and “‘Post Missam.” 
There is, of course, no objection to having several extra towels near the lavabo, for the 
lavabo may be used before a sacred function by persons other than the priest. The /avabo 
by its nature should be equipped with a faucet and running water. Drainage from it 
may be allowed to run off in the same way as from any other basin or washing-stand. 

The inscription suggested above for placement over the lavabo seems the most 
suitable one since it embodies a prayer that must be said. Sup- 
posing this prayer memorized or elsewhere appearing in the 
sacristy, all the following alternate inscriptions have been used at 
one time or another: 


QUI LOTUS EST MANUS TANTUM LAVET. 


The above is an inscription appearing in the church of the 
Holy Spirit at Ravenna. The subjoined inscription may be seen 
in the Cathedral at Civita Vecchia: 


ABLUE CUM MANIBUS MENTEM, DIVINE SACERDOS. 
QUID JUVAT IMPURA MENTE LAVARE MANUS. 


At Monte Cassino the following is seen: 
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It will nearly always be found more practical to place the sacrarium and the lavabo 
side by side, nor is there any danger of their being mistaken one for the other if they 
have been distinguished in the way we have indicated. Their settings may be some- 
what the same, and thus properly installed they are an important, and even an indis- 
pensable, feature of a sacristy. 

The matter we are now about to consider need not long detain us. The sacristies 
of greater churches should contain an altar. Many of the illustrations accompanying 
this article show altars in sacristies, but, of course, the sacristies in question are those 
of very large churches. However, even in a fair-sized church a sacristy altar will have 
some justification. It will be a place for an aged or infirm priest to celebrate mass when 
he feels unequal to the strain of facing a congregation. It can be used for enrolments 
in the scapular and for admission to one or other of the church’s confraternities. 
Best use of all, perhaps, can be made of a sacristy altar on Holy 
Thursday and Good Friday when the Blessed Sacrament, kept 
for the sick, can be reserved on it, and to this end such an altar 
should be supplied with a tabernacle. In cathedral churches, 
in addition to the above uses, the sacristy altar will be a suit- 
able place for the bishop to assist at terce and prepare for 
pontifical mass. 


PERHAPS the principal preoccupation of the priest who pro- 
poses to build and equip a sacristy is the matter of the vestment 
cases. In this regard the pastor must be guided by his own 
good sense and hardly anything that we can say will be helpful 
in instances which are always peculiar amid needs that are 
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always particular. It seems superfluous to say that there should be presses enough for 
all the vestments the church will ever have. It may not be quite so superfluous to point 
out that the proper care of vestments suggests the use of some woolen material for 
lining the drawers of the vestment cases and that some provision should be made for 
outwardly marking these drawers so as to give a hint of their content. It is also recom- 
mended as a practical measure that the top of the vestment case be covered in like 
manner, for all this saves the vestments. It will almost certainly be true that the top 
of the vestment case is to serve as a vesting table and consequently, in a parish church, 
it should be at least long enough and deep enough to allow easily of three sets of vest- 
ments being laid out on it, side by side. It is a matter of experience that copes, surplices, 
and albs are more conveniently kept in closets that stand upright. A sacristy is the sort 
of room where there must be a place for everything and where everything must have a 
place. Consequently, before we leave the vestment case, we must not omit to say that 
it will be found convenient to have in association with it a number of small drawers 
(all, of course, properly marked) for amices, corporals, palls, purificators, cinctures, 
and soiled linens. In addition there should be a separate drawer for each priest at- 
tached to the church as well as several drawers for visiting 
priests. If the church be a large one it seems advisable to have 
a special cabinet devoted exclusively to this last purpose. 
Perhaps the accompanying illustrations will indicate better 
than words what we mean. The reader will not fail to notice 
the curious cope-cases used inthe York Cathedral. Neither 
will he fail to note the defect of these cases, namely, that ac- 
cessibility to the copes they contain is in inverse ratio to the 
distance of these copes from the top of the case. This defect is 
remedied by the semi-circular case shown in another illustra- 
tion, for here each cope is directly to be had when wanted. 
Such a case possesses only one source of worry — if the wood 
warps, the case becomes unmanageable. This can be guarded 
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against by using well-seasoned wood in the manufacturing of the case and by taking 
every care that the casters, on which the drawers move, are well and sturdily set in. 

The pastor of any church will rest more easily at night if he knows that the sacred 
vessels are securely protected. Hence it will nearly always be his wish that there should 
be a safe in the sacristy for the custody of these vessels. Let it not be forgotten that one 
of the things to go into this safe is the monstrance and that, accordingly, there must be 
a compartment of the safe large enough, that is, high enough, to receive the mon- 
strance. Since a safe is never a very attractive article of furniture, perhaps some ar- 
rangement for enclosing it in wood should be made. 

A desk in a sacristy will have many uses, but it need be only a small desk, and the 
space above it can be advantageously used as a book-rack for the volumes that must 
always be at hand in a sacristy. A prie-Dieu or two are always needed around a 
sacristy, and the best place for them is in the quiet corners where the priest may kneel 
before cards having the prayers for preparation for mass and 
thanksgiving after mass — should it be the practice of the priests 
to perform these acts of piety in the sacristy rather than in the 
church itself. The cards are best preserved when framed, for if 
left to themselves, they become bent or curved in the course of 
time. 

Returning now to the vestment case, the top of which, as has 
been said, will almost certainly be used as a vesting table, we are 
reminded that this is the place for a card showing the prayers 
which are to be said by the priest while vesting for mass. Since at 
a high mass it is praiseworthy for the deacon and subdeacon to 
recite the prayers proper for them in putting on the vestments of 
their office, these prayers should likewise appear. In both their 
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cases, the prayer for the chasuble is, of course, omitted, and in the case of the subdea- 
con the prayer for the stole is also omitted. In substitution the deacon says the prayer 
for the dalmatic, and the subdeacon that for the tunicle. We have here entered into 
some detail, because it may be elected to have all of these prayers finely painted on 
the wall faced by those vesting, or nicely set out in good lettering on the wooden back- 
ground of the vestment case. We know of one church where this has been done with 
excellent effect. The top of the vestment case will also be the place for a crucifix or a 
painted representation of the Crucified. It is required by the rubrics that the priests 
bow to this crucifix after they have assumed their birettas and before leaving the 
sacristy to celebrate mass or perform other functions in the church. We need hardly 
delay to point out that there should be a place on the vesting table for the Ordo and 
for a box, made of wood, tin, silver, or other metal, for the keeping of the altar breads. 
The vesting table is also the best place for a card which will show these three items: 
‘first, the name of the church; secondly, the name (not names) of 
the Bishop; thirdly, any oratio imperata that may have been 
ordered. 

At the door ¢ which leads from the sacristy to the sanctuary 
it is recommended that there be a holy water stoup and also a 
bell to be rung when a service is about to begin. It is eminently 
desirable that the floor of the sacristy and the floor of the sanc- 
tuary be of the same level. 


NOTHING now remains that must be said about the kind of 
sacristy we have had before our minds during the foregoing 


: Let the door be always high enough to allow the cross-bearer to pass through without 
having to lower unduly the cross he is carrying. 
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(ABOVE) FOUR LARGE SACRISTIES IN ITALY, 
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(ABOVE LEFT) SACRISTY IN CHURCH OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, RICHMOND 

HILL, NEW YORK (SEE PLAN ON PAGE 52). (ABOVE RIGHT) SACRISTY IN THE 

CATHEDRAL OF THE QUEEN OF THE HOLY ROSARY, TOLEDO, OHIO (SEE PLAN 

ON PAGE 49). (BELOW LEFT) SMALL AND INGENIOUSLY ARRANGED VESTMENT 

CASE AND CABINET IN SACRISTY OF THE CONVENT OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 

PARISH, JACKSON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK. DESIGNED BY HENRY J. MCGILL. (BELOW 
RIGHT) ALTAR IN THE TOLEDO CATHEDRAL SACRISTY 
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(ABOVE) SACRISTY OF THE CHURCH OF SAINT VINCENT FERRER, NEW YORK 

CITY, SHOWING ALTAR AND VESTMENT CASES (SEE PLAN ON PAGE 50). (BELOW 

LEFT) SACRISTY FOR THE CATHEDRAL OF SAINT PAUL, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 

(SEE PLAN ON PAGE 48). (BELOW RIGHT) SACRISTY IN DURANGO, MEXICO; 
PAINTINGS BY JEAN COREA 
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(ABOVE) SACRISTY IN SAINT PETER’S, ROME. (BELOW LEFT) COPE CHEST IN 
YORK CATHEDRAL. (BELOW RIGHT) CASE FOR COPES IN SAINT PAUL CATHEDRAL, 
MARKED “I? ON PLAN ON PAGE 48 
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description. It would be desirable, of course, to have a confessional in association with 
the sacristy for the receiving of those confessions which cannot be made in the church 
because of the deafness or other defect of the penitent. On the walls of the sacristy may 
hang such documents as testify to the erection of the Stations of the Cross, the privi- 
leges granted certain altars and other like matters. For the sake of comfort there should 
be a bench or a chair for resting between intervals. 

It will have been observed that up to now nothing has been said about those 
exceedingly sprightly wights known as altar-boys. The reason for this is that they have 
been supposed to be in their own sacristy. So necessary is a boys’ sacristy that the 
builders of even the smallest churches have rarely seen fit to dispense with it. It is, 
moreover, an excellent place for keeping the many things for which room can hardly 
be found in even the largest main sacristy. In conjunction with this room, and prefer- 
ably distinct from it, there should be a work-room equipped with a sink which will 
certainly be needed by those who are preparing things for the altar. Perhaps the 
censer will be kept near here, and if that be so, let it be given a separate compartment 
insulated to prevent fire. In this subsidiary sacristy cases and cabinets will contain 
candles and a hundred and one other things. 

Need it be said that the sacristy should always be meticulously clean and the 
means to keeping it so close at hand? History tells us that Cardinal Orsini, later Pope 
Benedict xm, once visited an ill-kept sacristy in his province of Beneventum. He 
seized a broom and swept the place saying: ‘‘Duke of Graniva, Prince Orsini, Arch- 
bishop, Cardinal of the Holy Church, and yet I have become a sacristan!’? It would 
be sad if a pastor, to-day, were to embarrass his Ordinary in the same way. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SACRISTY 
IN STUDYING the provisions of Saint Charles 
regarding the sacristy, we must bear in mind the 
conditions which obtained when he wrote and 
in the locality for which he legislated. Those con- 
ditions still persist in Italy, but are, for the most 
part, very different from those which confront 
an American architect. In the Italian mind the 
sacristy is a far different affair from the cramped 
corner with which we have, for too long, been 
forced to content ourselves. In the great churches 
it is frequently a separate building, and always 
of a vastness which surprises American visitors. 
Even the ordinary parish church, served by two or 
three priests, will boast a sacristy larger than two 
standard school-rooms, equipped with all the 
furniture prescribed by our Saint, and habitually 
used for several other purposes than vesting for 
mass. Our present and chronic state of cramp in 
the sacristy is due, of course, to our history of 
pioneering, enforced economy and (to some extent 
at least) to our disdain of the Liturgy in days gone 
by. But now that we are no longer pioneers, now 
that we need not pinch every penny we expend on 
God’s House and (thanks be to God!) now that 
we are becoming increasingly liturgy-conscious, 
Saint Charles’s directions regarding the sacristy 
may well take on a more practical meaning for us. 


1 De aedificiis praeterea ecclesiae adjunctis, sacristiae 
aedificatio una ac praecipua etiam est: de qua instruc- 
tionem hoc loco breviter contexemus. 

Porro sacristia (quae ab antiquis camera aliquando et 
sacretarium item dicitur, locus scilicet ubi sacra supellex 
recondebatur) in omni cujusvis generis ecclesia exstruatur; 
quae pro cathedralis, collegiatae et parochialis ecclesiae 
magnitudine, et pro numero ministrorum, proque copia 
sacrae supellectilis ampla sit, atque ejusmodi, ut paulo 
longius pateat. 

Nec vero improbatur usus duarum sacristiarum in in- 
signioribus et frequentioribus ecclesiis: quarum una 
Capitulo et chori supellectili, altera sacerdotibus cappel- 
lanis et reliquis ecclesiae ministris ac reliquae supellectili 
usui sit. 

Ab cappella altarive majori tantum intersit, ut sacerdos 
Missae sacrum solemniter facturus cum illis qui ei ministra- 
turi sunt inde processionaliter ad altare ordine progredi 
possit, ut antiqui moris est, cum mysterii significatione. 

In caeteris parochialibus et aliis inferioribus ecclesiis 
commodi causa permitti poterit, Episcopi judicio, ut 


And, first of all, we should take to heart the ad- 
monition of the Saint that, of all the adjuncts of 
the church itself, the sacristy is the most important. 


The sacristy [he says]... must be built in 
connection with all churches, according to the dignity of 
the church and its practical needs, that there may be ample 
room for the storage of sacred vestments and vessels, ac- 
cording to the number of the clergy attached to the 
church. 

The use of two sacristies in connection with great 
churches is approved; one for the use of the chapter and 
choir, the other for the minor clergy, with the necessary 
vestments for each. 

The sacristy should be located at some little distance 
from the high altar in order that the celebrant may thence 
make a solemn procession with his ministers, as is the 
ancient custom of mystical significance. 

In lesser churches, however, the bishop may permit 
the sacristy to be located at a lesser distance from the 
high altar; and he should take care that it be not too far 
Srom the residence of the pastor.+ 


There follow directions for the location of the 
sacristy, its windows, etc., of more interest to the 
architect than the liturgiologist. We cite them in 
the foot-note below. The barred windows and, at 
the same time, due provision for plenty of light 
have a very practical bearing, especially in city 
churches.? 


sacristia a cappella altarive majori minus absit: tum vero 
curandum erit, ut a domicilio Parochi non valde distet. 
Actorum Pars IV. Instruct. Fabr. Eccles., I. Pagnonio, p. 650. 
(Throughout this chapter, Saint Charles’s text is not trans- 
lated in full, since some of it is no longer applicable.) 

* Omnis autem sacristia ad orientem et ad meridiem 
versus, quoad ejus fieri potest, omnino spectet. 

Ita vero construatur, ut illius substructione luminibus 
ejusdem cappellae majoris non obstruatur. 

Fenestras duas pluresve habeat, easque, ubi potest, e 
regione sibi respondentes, ac praesertim a dextro et a 
sinistro latere, ut, cum habeat unde aer exeat, ejus locus 
non humidus sit, negue uliginosus: sed si quae uligo est, 
inde aliquando patefactis fenestris foras se det. 

Quae fenestrae duplicibus clathris ferreis, vel simplicibus 
saltem densioribus et firmioribus sepiantur et muniantur: 
tum etiam opere vitreo et reti, ut in praescripto fenestrarum 
ecclesiae demonstratum est. 


Contecta vero sit opere fornicato, aut saltem laqueato. 
Loc. cit., p. 651. 
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The notes on the doors of the sacristy, which fol- 
low, have a special interest, in view of the semi- 
public character of the room: 


The door of the sacristy should not open into the main 
chancel (except in very small churches, and then by 
permission of the bishop) but into a public place: 
namely, the body of the church. . . .3 


The directions for the usual Italian double door, 
the lower portion being (as theatre people say) 
““practical,’? need not detain us. But it is to be no- 
ticed that the door is to be so placed that the peo- 
ple are not able to gaze into the sacristy. 

Now comes a part of the directions which may 
arouse some discussion. Saint Charles prescribes, 
of course, the usual sacred image or picture in the 
sacristy, but he adds the requirement, for large 
churches, that there shall be an altar in the sac- 
risty, or a table or vestment-case displaying the 
form of an altar, furnished with cross, candle- 
sticks, and cloth, before which the celebrant vests. 


This provision is further elaborated, in the next 
section, by directions for a little room, alcove, 
or the like, where the priest who is to say mass may 
pray and recollect himself, and, after mass, make 
his thanksgiving. 


There should be a small altar therein, with a crucifix 
or other holy image, and a kneeling bench, where the priest 
may kneel. 

If the sacristy 1s too small for this arrangement, then 
at least a kneeling bench should be provided, to one side, 
suitably covered, with a crucifix or sacred image at- 
tached to the wall.® 


We have for long been accustomed to this last 
and minimum arrangement, and it serves all 
practical purposes. It is not, however, the ideal 


3 Ostium sacristiae hujusmodi sit, cujus aditus non in 
cappellam majorem (nisi in ecclesiis minus insignibus secus 
permittendum Episcopus duxerit), sed in locum publicum, 
nempe in gremium ecclesiae, recta pateat. 

Bene autem septum sit firmissimis valvis, pessulo solido, 
sera et clave itidem firma. 

Ostii valvis e regione aliae valvae tenuiores extrinsecus 
aut intrinsecus respondeant; quae a parte inferiori tabulis 
sectilibus, a superiori tela confectae, laicis aditum et as- 
pectum in sacristiam praecludant: eaeque, pondere gravi 
appenso, per se pessulo artificiose confecto claudantur. 

Quibus in valvis tenuioribus a parte superiori parvulam 
fenestellam, eamque clathratam, extrui non vetatur: quae, 
perpetuo intrinsecus clausa, non aperiatur, nisi cum aliquid 
e sacristia petentibus inde responsum datur. Loc. cit. 

4In omni sacristia loco magis conspicuo sit sacra icona: 
tum etiam (si amplitudo sacristiae patiatur) altare, vel 
mensa, armariumve, quod formam altaris praebeat, 
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provision, and builders of “‘greater churches” 
need no longer content themselves with it. The 
European sacristy is, obviously, the Church’s 
norm, and anyone who has made use of one, or 
of one of the few in this country modeled upon 
this type, will realize at once the value of their 
spaciousness, both for practical and for devotional 
purposes. 

This is no place for special pleading, but on this 
point it would, perhaps, serve a very good pur- 
pose. Why should we make (regardless of the size 
of the church or the wealth of the parish it serves) 
the least requirement our norm, and attach to our 
great city churches tiny sacristies which are hardly 
fit to serve some country cross-roads mission? 
One is tempted to add: why should we not revert 
to the ancient practice, with its mystical signifi- 
cance, and build our sacristies at a distance from 
the high altar, even “in gremium ecclesiae,” and 
make possible a dignified and solemn approach 
to the Sacred Mysteries, rather than the headlong 
rush of altar boys and clergy from some little door 
at the side of the sanctuary, reminiscent of the 
“‘rabbit’s door” in Alice In Wonderland! 

This may be as good a place as any to remark 
that when the sacristy is back of the high altar 
(presumably with one door leading to it), the 
celebrant should approach the altar from the 
gospel side and leave by way of the epistle side. 
This is the direction of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites (3029 ad 12). Saint Charles has 
nothing to say on this point, nor does he decree 
that the sacristy shall be located at the gospel side 
of the sanctuary or church. But, by inference, this 
would seem to be the preferred situation for it. 
If the church is properly orientated, with the altar 
at the east end, the sacristy, according to Saint 
Charles, being toward the north, will be at the 
gospel side. 

The provision for a tablet containing the prayers 


instructum cruce, candelabris, mappaque constratum, 
apud quod sacerdotes celebraturi sacris vestibus induantur. 
Loc. cit. 

5 De oratorio aut altari in sacristia. 

Sit praeterea oratorium ab aliqua sacristiae parte, sive 
prominens, sive intus decenti loco; idque instar parvuli 
cubiculi, quo sacerdos Missae sacrum facturus se recipiat, 
ibique se se colligens, paulisper meditetur et oret. 

Proinde tum altare parvum sit, in quo proposita Crucifixi 
effigie aut alia pia imagine sancte precetur, tum scabellum, 
ubi orando genua flectat. 

Si vero sacristia ita exigua et angusta est, ut ejusmodi 
oratorium habere nullo modo possit, ab aliquo ejus latere, 
quod orationi commodius sit, scabellum saltem seu brad- 
ella, apte loco, tela saltem vel panno obducto, collocetur, 
ubi sacerdos genua flectens oret, affixa in pariete aliqua 
ut supra imagine sacra. Loc. cit. 
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for vesting, as also one with the name of the 
church and of the bishop and the oratio imperata 
is very ancient. Saint Charles, of course, repeats 1 

His directions for the sacristy washstand do not, 
naturally, contemplate modern plumbing! In- 
stead he calls for a stone basin, with one or more 
taps for running water, fed from a tank of some 
sort. The drain is to go directly into the ground, 
but is not to be used as a sacrarium. This charming 
fixture, still to be seen in Italian churches, is 
described. One sees it, nowadays, piped for run- 
ning water without losing any of its antique 
quaintness. With characteristic precision and 
practical forethought, our Saint says plainly that 
the hand towel to be placed near this wash-hand- 
basin shall be clean. The whole apparatus should 
be recessed in a stone niche, so as not to project 
into the room. Needless to say, our modern fix- 
tures fulfill every requirement.® 

With regard to the vestment-cases, Saint Charles 
is eminently practical. His direction that they shall 
be built “of nut-wood’ (hard-wood) need not be 
taken too literally. They are to be raised on a plat- 
form, because of the stone floors general in his ~) 
Province. Again he need not be followed slavishly. 


It would be well, however, if more heed were paid 
to his requirement that they be of ample size to ea eae 
accommodate the vestments. To crowd a number 


; ; - ee a 
of vestments into one drawer is bad, not only for am it 
the vestments, but for the tempers of the sisters or | a 
8 De tabella orationum. | 
In oratorio quocumque sit tabella, in qua orationes ad = 
Missae sacrum praeparatoriae descriptae sint. ' FIRST FLOOR 
| 


De vase aquario. 

Mas praeterea aquarium, quod manibus abluendis usui 
sit, e solido lapide fiat; cui papilla una, aut, prout opus erit, 
plures infigantur. 

Ab inferiori parte sinus aquarius concavus, ad excipi- 

endam aquam quae inde effluit, e lapide item marmoreve 
solido sit; foramenque habeat, unde per fistulam aqua in 
parvulam cisternam subterraneam vel alio derivetur, ubi 
commodius sit illam ab sacristiae pariete procul deduicere. 
Ubi vero redditus exiguus est, pro eo vase aquario, quod 
e solido marmore praescripsimus, situla adhiberi poterit 
appensa, cui papilla affixa instar gallinacei haereat, unde 
aqua ad ablutionis usum sensim effluat, subjecto ut supra 
sinu aquario. 
: Sinus autem et vas aquarium omnino aut aliqua ex parte 
In parietis concavitate, quae hemicycli exigui formam 
praebeat, ornate exstructum intus inhaereat, ne, si foris 
extaret, sacristiae situm impediat. 

Ad abstergendas manus linteum vasi aquario proximum 
ab opere instrumentove tornatili pendeat, idque candidum 


sit. Loc. cit. 
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others who have to care for them. The drawers 
should be wide and deep enough to hold the vest- 
ments without having to fold them. When we see, 
in a subsequent chapter, that the vestments our 
Saint had in mind were almost, if not quite, as 
wide and long as the happily restored “gothic” 
chasubles, the need of this will be apparent. 
Above the vestment-case proper, there should be 
cupboards for the chalices and small drawers for 
purificators, hand-towels, and the like. In short, 
the practical fixture we are everywhere accus- 
tomed to. That it shall have panel doors to close 


7 De armario sacrorum indumentorum. 

Armarium praeterea amplum, in quo sacra indumenta 
asserventur, extabulis nuceis conficiatur. 

A pavimento sacristiae alte exstructum sit cubitis duo- 
bus et unciis quinque. 

Capsulas ductiles habeat, easque distinctas ac longe 
patentes, in quibus, et pro colorum varietate, indumenta 
sacra expansa dispartitaque et ordine asserventur. 

Super eo praeterea armariola item, aut sub eo loculi ab 
illarum capsularum latere sint separatim etiam exstructi, 
ubi sacri calices, patenae, corporalia, purificatoria, vela et 
alia id generis munda recte atque accommodate recon- 
dantur. 

Ab altero latere loculi item; in quibus illa, quae abluenda 
sunt, reponantur. 

Claudatur hoc tum armarium, tum armariola valvulis 
polite ac distincte confectis, seris et clavibus item distinctis. 

Atque ejusmodi armaria totidem sint, quot multitudo 
sacrae supellectilis poscit. Loc. cit., p. 652. 

* * * 

Sacristia unaquaeque habeat quae sequuntur. 

Primo armarium, vel vestiarium unum, plurave ad 
indumenta conservanda, instructa suis capsulis aut loculis, 
aliove modo opereve, multipliciter ordineque distincta, pro 
ecclesiae ratione vel supellectilis copia. 

Tum praeterea oratorium, separato, quantum possit, loco 
positum atque distinctum: ubi possit sacerdos in solitudine 
se colligere, et orare ante et post Missae celebrationem. 

Labellum item cum manustergio appenso, ad manus 
abluendas et abstergendas. 

Tabulam etiam de orationibus sacro unicuique in- 
dumento accommodatis. 
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over the drawers may seem an unimportant item, 
yet it is a very useful one. Vestments of certain 
colors are often left for long periods of time in their 
drawers and need careful protection against dust 
and dampness. Saint Charles is almost fanatic in 
his insistence on cleanliness. The passages to be 
cited presently, in the foot-notes, are supple- 
mented, in the Acta, by a whole chapter on the 
subject: ““De Nitore et Munditia,” p. 700 to p. 
704. Last, but by no means least, the Saint re- 
iterates the direction as to silence in the sacristy 
and the exclusion of the laity therefrom.” 


Tabellam quoque appensam, ad Concilii primi pro- 
vincialis praescriptum, in qua tabella, et Missae et anni- 
versaria singula ordine notata sint, quae vel ab universo 
illius ecclesiae clero, vel ab unoquoque in singulos dies 
hebdomadasve peragi praestarive debent. 

Ac reliquas item tabellas ex instructionum praescripto, 
aliasve Episcopi jussu confectas. 

Sit in sacristia item tabella, in qua singuli Episcopi, qui 
ecclesiae illi praefuerunt, notata temporum ratione, 
descripti sint: ut frequentius sacerdotes commeminerint pro 
illis preces et sacrificia offerre. 

Vestes autem sacrae, caeteraque ornamenta, volumina 
item ecclesiae usui ministeriosque addicta, ac reliqua 
ecclesiastica supellex, et parochiales item codices, in sac- 
ristia certis amariis recte atque ordine asserventur. Nec 
vero sordibus, situ, squallore, pulvereque obsordescant: 
sed, quoad ejus fieri potest, ab omni sorde et inquina- 
mento pura omnia et singula sint ac integra: ac nullo 
praeterea modo lacera, sed sarta, tecta, nec male compacta. 

Baptisterii, sacrarii, tabernaculi, lunulae, vestium, 
aliarumque ejusmodi rerum forma, instructionum nos- 
trarum libro demonstrata, in omni ecclesiae cathedralis 
sacristia ponatur: ad cujus similitudinem reliquae, quae in 
aliis ecclesiis adhibentur, recte confici possint. 

In sacristia ipsa silentium servetur accurate: neque in 
eam pateat aditus laicis, nisi necessario. 

Caveant ecclesiarum rectores, aliive ministri, ne aulaea, 
peristromata, tapetia, aliaque supellectilis et ornament- 
orum genera, ecclesiae aut sacristiae addicta, ad demesti- 
cum usum ullo modo unquam adhibeant: nec vero aliis 
utenda dent. Actorum Pars. I. Concilium Provinciale IV. 
Pagnonio, p. 135-0. 
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Building Committees 


Harry LorIn BINSSE 


‘THERE HAS long been a difference of opinion among men concerning the best type 
of Government — whether it be that of a benevolent sovereign who has final author- 
ity and who has final responsibility, or that of a delegated group which, as a group, 
exercises the same authority and has the same responsibility. In purely secular govern- 
ments the rule of the individual, whether or not he be particularly benevolent, has had 
a great access of popularity since the War. Herein lies certainly the most pressing 
political issue of the moment. ar. 

In the matter of designing and constructing churches and other ecclesiastical 
buildings there has long been a similar conflict of opinion. One might almost say 
that the traditional Catholic approach to this matter in the United States, at least 
during the recent past, has been to let almost complete authority rest either with the 
pastor of the parish or with the superior of the religious community. Needless to say 
in the case of diocesan construction, the bishop has nearly always exercised his full 
canonical authority. The non-Catholic procedure has equally generally been along 
other lines. Nearly always the non-Catholic congregation has a board of lay trustees 
which either itself acts as a building committee, or else appoints such a committee 
whenever there is work to be done. In recent years a number of Catholic dioceses have 
introduced an interesting modification of the former Catholic system. In these dio- 
ceses it is now the general rule for the pastor to submit his building plans to some dio- 
cesan authority for approval. 

An attempt will be made in this article to consider very briefly the procedure 
involved in each of these methods of supervising building and the advantages and 
defects of each method. There will be no attempt to draw conclusions, but merely 
an attempt to clarify the matter so that discussion of it may benefit by the contact 
which the writer has had with all three systems. 

Of course to describe the absolute authority of the individual pastor as the tra- 
ditional Catholic system is to do violence to fact and to history, except in a very 
limited sense. In other countries than America and in fact in the earliest American 
Catholic parishes, other systems of administration have been equally common, and 
indeed in some countries the pastor has even been required to consult with the civil 
authorities before undertaking construction of new buildings. But by and large in 
America it has been true that the individual pastor fairly well controlled his own 
building activities, subject only to the very general supervision of his bishop. This 
system of the administration of ecclesiastical construction has many advantages. 
It certainly permits a far greater amount of variety in design and a more intimate 
solution of local problems. Like every system, however, it depends upon the individual 
priest for its results. If the individual pastor is a man of knowledge, taste, common 
sense, and high intelligence, the result will nearly always be fine. If he happens, for 
one reason or another, to lack some of these characteristics, the result will naturally 
reflect this lack. ‘The general result for the Church as a whole will be that her archi- 
tecture will reflect the general level of excellence of her clergy with regard to the 
characteristics enumerated above. Needless to say none of these qualities bear any 
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necessary relation to the spirituality or sanctity of the clergy, and hence it is not for 
an instant to be claimed that this question has anything to do with the excellence of 
the clergy as shepherds of their flocks. 

This means that where the pastor is the dictator in building matters, we may 
expect to find much diversity between one parish and another, we may expect to 
find achievements of the very highest quality as well as achievements of considerable 
mediocrity; and indeed Catholic Church architecture as a whole will very largely re- 
flect the standards of secular architecture as a whole, since in a country like ours, 
a group as large as the Catholic clergy is likely, with respect to taste, knowledge, 
common sense, and intelligence, to reflect the standards of the whole group of equally 
educated and intelligent citizens. The advantages of this method of administration 
are that it is likely to afford better solutions for local problems, a greater opportunity 
for work which is not conventional, and a greater degree of direct personal interest 
on the part of the man most immediately concerned — the pastor of the parish. Its 
disadvantages are that the ordinary pastor cannot expect to keep up with modern 
technical advances and may, therefore, make mistakes with regard to the more tech- 
nical side of church construction, especially if his architect is not competent. The fur- 
ther disadvantage is that the failings of a less gifted pastor will be reflected in produc- 
tions which may represent a very real waste of money and loss to the community. 


THE SECOND method of supervising ecclesiastical building activities mentioned 
above is that of resting authority with a lay parochial group of which the pastor — or 
minister — is a member. As was said, this is almost a universal practice among the 
non-Catholic bodies. But it is even possible in Catholic parishes and has not been un- 
common in the history of this country. Canon 1521 certainly permits the formation 
of lay groups to administer the goods of the Church. In some other countries this is 
even now usual practice with Catholic enterprises. 

This parochial committee method of administration is perhaps, and by its very 
nature, the least desirable solution of the problem. A committee of this kind is in most 
cases made up of persons who will not openly express their disagreements for fear of 
giving offense, and for this reason a Dalton’s law becomes operative, and the opinions, 
at least in minor matters, of the least able and most vociferous members of the com- 
mittee are likely to prevail. In every case the result of this method of administration 
is likely to be a compromise. Only when the style and plan of all ecclesiastical building 
is set in a definite mold, when a whole region naturally builds churches after a certain 
rather fixed pattern and in a certain traditional style, does this question of compromise 
cease to have importance. In a country like ours, compromise is perhaps the most 
dangerous solution of architectural problems. And certainly no Catholic who reflects 
deeply on the subject would like to see our churches once again troubled with the 
trustee problem, if only because the great racial, cultural, and social diversity of those 
who make up the ordinary Catholic parish would lead to endless politics and hard 
feeling under the governance of trustees. 


THE THIRD method of administration, under which each pastor has to submit his 
plan to a higher diocesan authority, has always existed and always exists in theory. 
One important purpose of the diocesan board of consultors is to advise in matters of 
this kind, and the bishop of the diocese is responsible in the last analysis for building 
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activities within his jurisdiction, even to some extent when these building activities 
are privately financed or are carried out by religious orders not under his jurisdiction. 
During the past certain American dioceses have from time to time increased the extent 
of control exercised in these matters by diocesan authorities. In recent years there has 
been a definite movement in the direction of the creation of regularly constituted 
diocesan building authorities. These authorities have taken three forms. In some cases 
the bishop himself has insisted that all work the cost of which exceeds a certain speci- 
fied amount must be submitted to him for approval before it can be undertaken. 
In other cases, the bishop has delegated this authority to a committee, having a regu- 
lar administration set-up, which fixes certain minimum requirements for architects, 
contractors, specifications, etc. In the third case, liturgical commissions have been 
instituted to which any new church or chapel, or remodeled church or chapel, must 
be submitted for approval with regard to observance of the laws of the Church, but 
not with regard to details of structure or design. 

In this movement toward diocesan control there is certainly the possibility of 
much good, especially if it is exercised chiefly in a negative direction. Of course, as 1s 
the case with all human undertakings, the success of the system depends upon the 
persons administering it. If the bishop or the person to whom he delegates authority 
is a person of ability and knowledge along architectural lines, and if he exercises his 
authority with the liberality which it should imply, then the result may be very fine. 
If the opposite is the case, then a centralized diocesan control can do more harm than 
good, simply because it exercises a wider influence than the individual pastor. ‘There 
are several dangers in this system of control and administration. One is that the archi- 
tecture of a given diocese may prove to become too much standardized. Another is that 
certain architects and contractors will gradually get the reputation of being favorites, 
a situation which can easily give rise to scandal. The third is that the individual pastor 
may feel that someone else is attending to what should properly be his business, and 
hence he may lose interest, or even become embittered by the whole situation. The 
final disadvantage is that the individual in charge of the diocesan authority — for 
there always is an individual, however many names may be associated with the au- 
thority — may be a person of over-strong personality and may impose his own ideas 
to the detriment of richness and variety in the product. 

Certainly centralized control has equally great possibilities for good. It is likely to 
be more conservative in the matter of the burden of debt which a parish is permitted 
to assume. It is likely to make it far more difficult for a dishonest contractor to cheat 
the parish. And it is likely to be better able to keep in touch with modern develop- 
ments in building materials and mechanical equipment. Its concentrated purchasing 
power may even make possible considerable economies. 


THE PURPOSE of this brief article has been to outline the three possible procedural 
methods with regard to the building of churches and other ecclesiastical structures. 
It does not imply any criticism of any individual architect or authority whatever, but 
merely attempts to point out, as impersonally as possible, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each method in order that discussion of this problem may be guided by 
a fuller consideration of all the advantages and defects of each method of procedure. 
What will be the method of the future it is impossible to state, but it would seem very 
definitely that the Church in America is working out at the present time a system for 
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the control of its building activities which will take the general form of considerable 
freedom for the pastor, but with definite veto powers residing in some regularly 
constituted and operative diocesan authority. Perhaps these veto powers might be 
limited to rubrical matters, to structural soundness and financial policy, rather 
than to questions of design and plan — in other words to the existence of a liturgical 
commission, a diocesan building engineer, and a watch-dog of parochial indebtedness. 
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LITURGY FOR THE CLASS-ROOM. By the Rev- 
erend John T. McMahon, Ph.D. Melbourne, Pelegrint. 
2/6. 


“PRAY THE MASS”; A TEXT-BOOK FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. By the Reverend Fohn T. 
McMahon, Ph.D. Melbourne, Pelegrini. Part One, 
6d. Part Two, 1/. Complete Edition, 1/6. 


IT HAS been characteristic of the liturgical move- 
ment from its inception that, besides thriving in 
its original European environment, it has afforded 
the missionary among the aboriginal peoples of 
Alaska, China, Africa, and the South Seas a 
singularly welcome and powerful instrument for 
his apostolate. The steady appearance of booklets 
by Father McMahon, Archdiocesan Inspector of 
Schools, Perth, Australia, is proof that the move- 
ment is also meeting the needs of a Catholicism 
springing from the traditional European back- 
ground, but now scattered over the wide spaces 
of an advancing bush frontier in Western Aus- 
tralia. What makes the movement in Australia of 
special interest to Americans is that it represents 
in large measure a transplanting from here, since 
Father McMahon, its acknowledged leader there, 
was won to the cause while doing graduate study 
in the United States. In 1928 the firm of Burns, 
Oates, & Washbourne brought out his Some Meth- 
ods of Teaching Religion, in which the germ of all 
his subsequent liturgical publications is contained. 

Of the booklets surveyed in this review, Liturgy 
For the Class-Room is frankly an appeal to priests 
and teachers. The author seeks to win them to the 
scheme of devoting the Friday period of religious 
instruction each week to an explanation of the 
liturgy of Sunday’s Mass with a check-up on 
Mondays. In this fifty-page apology for religious 
instruction in and through the Liturgy, Father 


McMahon ranges over a fairly wide field, and in 
doing so happily avoids the pitfalls of superficial- 
ity. The booklet ends with a quotation from a 
joint pastoral of the archbishops and bishops of 
America in 1919. The quotation is well worth re- 
producing here, all the more so since its early date 
sets it apart as a ground-breaking for the American 
liturgical movement. The bishops said: ‘‘We de- 
sire to impress upon parents, teachers, and pastors 
the importance and the necessity of explaining to 
those in their charge, the origin, nature, and value 
of the Holy Sacrifice, the meaning of the sacred 
rites with which it is offered, and the order of the 
liturgy as it advances from season to season. There 
is so much beauty in the worship of the Church, 
so much power to fill the mind with great thoughts 
and lift up the heart to heavenly things, that one 
who hears Mass with intelligent devotion cannot 
but feel in his soul an impulse to holier living. 
Such is the experience of those who begin each 
day by attending at Mass, and we rejoice to know 
that their number is increasing.” 

“Pray the Mass’ is this year issued in its third 
edition. Part One, for children up to nine years old, 
is a forty-page explanation of the Mass based on 
its ritual actions, the altar, sacred vestments and 
vessels. In this section we could wish that the 
representations, particularly that of the altar and 
its appurtenances on page 28, were more in keep- 
ing with the advance in taste and correctness be- 
ing effected everywhere by the renewed interest 
in the arts of the Liturgy. Part Two, bound sepa- 
rately or together with Part One, is designed to 
cover two age-levels, first that of nine to twelve 
years, styled by the author “‘the project years,” 
and that from twelve years up, called similarly 
“the missal years.” The projects are, of course, 
not treated in detail in this instruction manual for 
children. Nor are they radically different in con- 
tent from similar ones in use in the United States 
to-day. ““The missal years” are also introduced by 
a “project” capable of being expanded through- 
out three years. It consists in having each separate 
prayer on a separate card, the proper and the 
ordinary in different colors, and building up the 
Mass, as well as the mass instruction, from the 
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card sequence. This mass instruction is strong 
where many such books are weak in that it is 
built upon a good foundation of sacrificial wor- 
ship in general, and Jewish sacrificial worship in 
particular. 

To eyes such as ours, accustomed to a more 
luxurious typographical preparation of school 
texts, Father McMahon’s little books look jejune 
and forbidding. But no doubt the additional cost 
involved in the multiplication of cuts, coated 
paper, permanent bindings, and the like would 
curtail the usefulness of these texts among the 
people for whom they are immediately intended. 
May they meet with wide acceptance and so ad- 
vance the corporate worship of Catholics in the 
Antipodes. G. E. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF MODERN AES- 
THETICS. The Earl of Listowel, Ph.D. London, 
Allen & Unwin. New York, Peter Smith. $3.00. 


The writing of a history of modern aesthetics is 
not an easy task — Bosanquet having completed 
his History of Aesthetics without even touching upon 
the modern field. Listowel takes up the task where 
Bosanquet left off. He reduces the great variety 
and confusion of theories in the modern field into 
a simple plan of subjective and objective theories, 
giving excellent references for those wishing to 
study any particular theory more in detail. The 
chapter headings alone give a good idea of the 
scope of the work. 

The first part of the book is historical and ar- 
ranges the material into the two parts, which 
correspond to the idealist and realist points of 
view in philosophy. Under subjective theories he 
includes chapters on “Theories of Expression,” 
play, pleasure, appearances and _ illusion, of 
“einfiihlung” and eclecticism, and chapters on 
the psychological, experimental, and the phe- 
nomenological theories. Under objective theories 
he offers chapters on the sociological theories, 
on the science of art, and on theories of nature 
and of form. 

The second part of the work is critical and con- 
structive and endeavors to explain the theories 
outlined in part one. After discussing the material 
in part one in the proper order, the author adds a 
chapter on the minor arts, a genetic theory, and a 
chapter on the beautiful, discussing the ugly, the 
sublime, the tragic, and the comic. He concludes 
with a good bibliography and an index. 

All subjective theories have a great deal in 
common that is not at first apparent. In general 
these theories maintain that beauty is purely 


subjective and is ‘‘no more in the object than 
sweetness is in sugar.” Croce and his followers 
place beauty in expression, in the internal word 
that completes and clarifies thought with integra- 
tion. Others place it in the pleasurable reactions 
of the subject, all implying the absence or denial 
of any objective norms. The modern theory of 
“einfiihlung’ plays a prominent part in the 
author’s discussion of subjective theories and the 
teaching of Lotze, Vischer, Siebrook, Lipps, 
Stern, Shelling, Ried, Basch, Bergson, Groose, 
Volkelt and others are also discussed. Bosanquet 
and Alexander are classed as eclectics, the former 
trying to combine the intellectual form theories of 
the past with the modern feeling theories, while 
Alexander considers truth, goodness, and beauty 
as tertiary qualities to be distinguished from the 
traditional primary and secondary qualities. 
Tertiary qualities are metaphysical qualities ab- 
stracted from things by man in the learning and 
expression processes. 

Objective theories of beauty are much fewer 
than the subjective theories and the field is much 
more difficult because of the great differences of 
opinion among authorities. Architecture and 
sculpture play a more important réle here prob- 
ably because they are more objective in their 
nature than are the fine arts. 

The author’s criticism of the above theories in 
the second part of the book is of less interest than 
the first because there are so many works available 
in aesthetics that are critical, and so few that are 
historical. The theory of “‘einfiihlung’’ seems to 
receive the greatest attention in the second as in 
the first part of this book. 

The author’s position, stated in his conclusion 
to the first section, is very much like that of 
dualism in relation to idealism and realism. The 
author stresses the inadequacy of all purely sub- 
jective theories that ignore the objective factor 
entirely, and the importance of correlating the 
subjective and objective factors in aesthetic the- 
ories. This position seems to be best stated in his 
chapter on “The Theory of the Science of 
Art” in which the traditional word “aesthetics” 
is considered to have its narrower subjective 
meaning which only covers one half of the broader 
subject or “‘science of art.’’ The distinction should 
tend to draw attention to the very important ob- 
jective factors in good design that most theorists 
seem to have overlooked. 

As a whole the book is a very scholarly piece of 
work, well written, with concise references, and a 
good bibliography and index for the convenience 
of those wishing to go further into the subject. 
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It fills a very definite need in the literature of his- 
torical aesthetics. E. R. H. 


THE PLACE NAMES OF THE ROMAN BRE- 
VIARY IN LATIN AND ENGLISH. By the Rev- 
erend F. F. Pinkman. The Presbytery, New Milton, 
Hants, England. 6d. 


This booklet, the only one of its kind known to 
us, will prove of inestimable value to English 
readers of the Roman Breviary. It lists the names 
of places mentioned in the Roman Breviary and 
gives their English and modern equivalents. It is 
at once seen what a great help this is to us all. 
Even the professional student may well be par- 
doned for not knowing the English translation of 
some five hundred place names, as they occur in 
the Roman Breviary. With this little book at 
hand, it is the work of only a moment to uncover 
whatever information of the kind is desired. We 
are pleased to learn from a letter of the author 
that he proposes to get out a similar volume for 
the names in the martyrology. In the meanwhile, 
we recommend without reserve the present book- 
let to all readers of the Roman Breviary. It will 
place before them, as they read, the modern set- 
ting of many a saint’s labors and martyr’s suffer- 
ings. 

We are afraid, however, that there are some 
omissions which, it is to be hoped, the author will 
supply in any future edition. It is curious to find 
that, despite its English authorship, there is no 
mention of London. It will be remembered, per- 
haps, that the second Nocturn for the feast of 
Saint Thomas of Canturbury, begins with the 
words: ‘“Thomas, Londini in Anglia natus.’’ So 
also in the office of the Venerable Bede, Wear- 
mouth is passed over. Nevertheless, the little work 
is very valuable and by format and arrangement 
admirably fitted for quick consultation. Its cost is 
small, and it may be had of the author, or from 
Burns, Oates, & Washbourne. B. E. 


Correspondence 


SEMINAIRE SYRIEN DE CHARFE 
Jounten, Lisan 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

His Eminence Cardinal Tappouni, Syrian 
Patriarch of Antioch, has asked me to give an 
opinion, in his name, of LirurcicaL ARTS, of 
which you have so kindly sent him two copies. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


I must apologize for having been so long in 
writing. My work as Professor at the Seminary 
here has not left me the leisure necessary for 
studying the Review and giving an appreciation. 
Now that we are at the end of the Scholastic 
year, I have more free time. 

His Eminence is very grateful for the two copies 
of the Review, and sends you the photograph 
you asked for with his signature. 

The editors of LirurcicaL Arts are much to 
be congratulated on their excellent number deal- 
ing with the Eastern Churches. The very impor- 
tant place which the Eastern Rites occupy in the 
Catholic Church is clearly and convincingly set 
forth, and the information given is very complete 
and thorough. Added to this is an artistic setting 
worthy of the subject dealt with. The photographs 
are particularly good and well chosen. 

There are a few inaccuracies of detail which I 
take the liberty of pointing out, not by way of 
criticism, but in order that their rectification may 
enhance the value of the publication. 

I think that, when speaking of the Eastern 
Rites, it is desirable to use the terminology which 
is now coming more and more into general use — 
the Eastern Congregation uses it in its Statistica — 
and to speak of only five Eastern Rites, namely, 
the Alexandrine, the Antiochene, the Armenian, 
the Byzantine, and the Chaldean. Rite and 
language are two quite distinct things, and the 
same rite (for example the Byzantine) may use 
different languages, while on the other hand two 
or more rites (such as the Antiochene and Chal- 
dean which are both celebrated in Syriac) may 
be practised in the same language. The same rite 
may have variants, just as the same language 
has several dialects. Thus, ‘‘Coptic” and ‘‘Ethi- 
opic” are variants of the Alexandrine Rite; 
“Syrian” and ‘‘Maronite,” of the Antiochene; 
and the so-called ‘‘Syro-Malabar’” Rite is merely 
a hybridised variant of the Chaldean, just as 
the ‘“‘Maronite”’ is of the Antiochene. The Jaco- 
bites and ‘‘Malankara” Catholics of Malabar use 
exactly the same rite as those of Syria and Meso- 
potamia, namely the Antiochene Rite in its 
Syrian form and in Syriac, Malayalam taking 
the place of Arabic for the vernacular portions. 
The word “Chaldean,” used to denote a lan- 
guage, has now been abandoned by Semitic 
philologists on grounds of inaccuracy. The prin- 
cipal liturgical language of both the Antiochene 
and Chaldean Rites is Syriac (the Edessene dialect 
of Aramaic), but the former uses the West Syrian 
and the latter the East Syrian pronunciation. 

With regard to the “Map of the Oriental 
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Rites” on page 185: in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Russia the Byzantine 
Rite is used in Old Slavonic. The same Rite is 
used in Greek in Greece and Albania (in the 
latter country, I think, also in Albanian, at least 
partially), as well as in Southern Italy and Sicily 
(side by side with the Roman Rite). The Catholics 
of the Byzantine Rite in Hungary, who are 
magyarised Ruthenians or Rumanians, use a 
certain amount of Greek as well as a considerable 
proportion of Magyar. The Melkites use Arabic 
with a certain mixture of Greek. In Cyprus there is 
a large body of dissidents of the Byzantine Rite 
(in Greek), while the Catholics there are mostly 
Maronites (5000) with a few Latins. The only 
representative of the Chaldean Rite that I have 
met in Palestine is a Catholic Chaldean priest 
who is a Benedictine Oblate at the Dormition 
Abbey on Mount Sion. The Eastern Rites repre- 
sented in the Holy Land by organized communi- 
ties (either dissident or Catholic) are the follow- 
ing: Byzantine (dissident Greek Patriarchate and 
Russian Bishopric in Jerusalem, Catholic Melkite 
Patriarchal Vicariate in Jerusalem and Bishopric 
at Acre); Antiochene (Jacobite Archbishop, Cath- 
olic Syrian and Maronite Patriarchal Vicariates 
in Jerusalem, Catholic Syrian preparatory semi- 
nary on the Mount of Olives); Armenian (dissi- 
dent Patriarchate and Catholic Patriarchal Vi- 
cariate); Alexandrine (dissident Coptic Bishopric 
and dissident Ethiopian community as well as a 
small Catholic Ethiopian community). The 
Alexandrine Rite in its Ethiopic form is repre- 
sented not in Arabia but in Ethiopia. 

With regard to statistics, the Catholic Syrians 
are now, I think, over 70,000. 

The attendants of Mar Ivanios (p. 194) are not 
students from the Greek College. Three are 
Syrian students of Propaganda (now priests), the 
Indian ecclesiastic (beside the Secretary) is from 
Malabar, and the altar boy is presumably from 
the Lateran Seminary. The costume of the Syrian 
Bishop (the priest represented is not a Bishop but 
a Chorepiscopus) on p. 196 is incomplete. The 
eskim (cxfjua, a hood worn over the head by 
bishops and monks) and the omophorion (hang- 
ing down in front and behind) are lacking. 

To the list of monks on p. 199 should now be 
added one Benedictine priest of the Antiochene 
Rite (Syrian form). To the list of religious women 
of the Byzantine Rite on p. 201 should be added 
the Studite nuns (I am a little doubtful as to this 
last point, but I believe such a community exists). 

These few defects as to details do not in the 
least diminish the great value of the publication 


as a whole and I heartily endorse the appreciation 
which appeared on pp. 70 and 71 of the April 
number of the Eastern Churches Quarterly. 
Yours truly, 
Dom BenepicT Morrison, O.S.B. 


To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTS. 
Dear Sir: 

Permit me to throw down the gauntlet on be- 
half of the fine arts. I am avoiding any distinction 
between ancient and modern techniques, because 
the matter with which we should most concern 
ourselves at the present time in the Catholic 
Church is art, rather than the manner in which it 
is presented at the moment, which must be good 
or bad as in all previous ages, depending on the 
talent — or lack of it — of the painter or sculptor. 

Why is the standard of art generally at such a 
low level? 

Why are the fine arts dismissed so easily as 
mere superficial decoration? 

Even when there is exceptionally good taste 
shown in the sanctuary, and when money is 
spent freely on the appurtenances of the altar, 
painting and sculpture, both of which are used 
by the Church as aids to prayer, are regarded as 
luxuries and not of the first importance. One has 
listened to careful discussions on the quality of 
the sanctuary carpet, its pile and thickness ques- 
tioned, and sometimes it is discarded for one more 
costly, but the choice of a statue is of considerably 
less importance. Provided he has a beard and a 
lily almost anything will do for Saint Joseph, for 
example, and many of us have spent wasted 
hours endeavoring to prevent the installation of 
one of these left over from somewhere else in 
an otherwise satisfactory building. These questions 
then seem to be of extreme importance at this 
stage of liturgical art in this country, and I am 
glad of the opportunity opened in your corre- 
spondence columns of entering the lists. 

A. There are good painters and sculptors both in and 
outside of the Church ready to supply a demand. 

B. There is a growing number of priests ready to 
demand a supply. 

C. There is some money to pay for these things, 
which are often surprisingly inexpensive — for example, 
economising on the sanctuary carpet. 

One would think that with a trio such as 
A, B, and GC, the race would be for the winning. 
Unfortunately the three are seldom harnessed 
together, and there are hurdles to leap. Three 
of the worst of these are listed here, and upon 
examination appear to be built of very light and 
flimsy objections easily taken apart. 
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A church is not a museum of art 

The church belongs to the people 

Art for the church must be devotional 

A church is not a museum of art. No, but why should 
not the art in the church be worthy of inclusion 
in museums, seeing that now the museum stand- 
ard is higher than that of the Church? Long before 
the first museum was built, the Catholic Church 
was ancient. Most of their art content — exclusive 
of pre-Christian or oriental exhibits — comes 
from our churches, where at one time it was 
used as means to inspire devotion among people 
very much like ourselves. How much of the art 
in our churches to-day would be admitted in 
museums is a question with which we might con- 
cern ourselves, seeing that the Church was the 
mother of the arts. 

The church belongs to the people. But the people of 
any congregation may be taken from a cross 
section of the American public. Superior educa- 
tion, radio, art lectures, concerts, and travel are 
within the reach of most of the population. An 
educated public utterly unlike the public of 
seventy years ago is the result, and seventy years 
ago is the approximate date of most of the “‘tra- 
ditional decoration” and ecclesiastical “‘art” in 
this country. It stands to reason that a congrega- 
tion which demands good proportion and line in 
its domestic surroundings and moving picture 
settings would not be averse to the same standards 
in its church if its taste was consulted. 

Here is one of the many reasons why aesthetics 
should be taught in a practical way in all semi- 
naries. These things are learned by experience 
and through the eye, as well as by lectures. If the 
seminary chapel could be an example not only 
of liturgical correctness, but of intrinsic beauty as 
well, the seminarian would not have to “‘waste 
time on art’? but might absorb a good deal un- 
consciously. It is undoubtedly true that these 
future priests have already too much to study 
without the addition of courses on art; but it must 
also be remembered that the choice of the art 
that will go into the churches which they will 
build will lie in their hands. Future generations 
must suffer the bad selections they may make, just 
as surely as we of to-day must endure the choice 
of ecclesiastical art of the last generation. While 
the future priest is studying in the seminary, his 
future parishioner is busily concerned with mun- 
dane things such as ice-boxes, stream-lined cars 
and well made furniture, buying excellent things 
on the installment plan, and learning a consider- 
able amount about beauty in the process. Little 
by little his taste is being educated. Discovering 
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for himself that the fret-saw carving of a past 
generation cannot cover bad proportion, he dis- 
cards it for something more simple with less 
ornament. He has ample opportunity as he travels 
about in the family car to see fine buildings, 
and moreover most of his friends, like himself, are 
interested in ice-boxes, furniture, and cars. By 
the time the young seminarian is ordained, his 
future parishioner is fairly knowledgeable about 
aesthetics, although he may never have heard the 
word, having acquired all he knows by experi- 
ence, and above all by comparing bad examples 
with good, which is an excellent means of study. 
In the meantime the seminarian — who has been 
learning everything that the parishioner doesn’t 
know — is still quite inexperienced in matters 
pertaining to beauty. Even had he a great love of 
the plastic arts, by the time he is ordained his 
taste would be blunted from lack of material on 
which to sharpen it. The love of beauty begins at 
an early age and belongs to the childhood of the 
world, and the kingdom of art, like that of 
Heaven, has a low and narrow doorway. After 
his ordination the young curate may serve his 
first years under a pastor who has the usual 
distaste of “‘all this art nonsense”’ or he may be too 
busy to worry about further abstractions in his 
very concrete parish work. So then, when his 
future parishioner and his future church come 
together in the fullness of time, and he as pastor 
assumes the responsibilities of a parish, he most 
naturally swings into battle in defense of his con- 
gregation against the machinations of highbrows. 
Armed with a sword of authority he goes forth 
to protect a group of people who really would 
rather like to have something beautiful in their 
churches. The lack of thorough instruction in the 
principles of beauty may account for the lack 
of interest in art in the minds of so many of the 
clergy. The responsibility for purchasing with 
money entrusted to them works of art the qualities 
of which they are in no position to judge must 
be extremely heavy. I know were I put in a similar 
position and obliged to judge the relative merits 
of automobile engines, and not only judge but 
spend money given to me for this purpose, know- 
ing nothing about them other than the odd noises 
made by my Ford, I feel certain that I would 
develop a hard hatred of the entire motor indus- 
try. This is in no sense a parallel case, because 
engines may be appraised after a little study, 
whereas art, being of the spirit, is elusive and 
subtle, and unless the door is half open, many 
years may be spent with no other gain than 
humility. If almost every other artist I know was 
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forced to buy engines, knowing as little as I do 
about them, I can imagine when we got together 
how we would feel a united irritation when the 
very word carburetor was mentioned. 

Under the head of this same objection that 
“the church belongs to the people” comes the 
foreigner. He makes up a certain percentage of 
our congregations. On no account must he be 
shocked by good art, we forgetting that he has 
recently come to this country from another land 
where he and his fathers before him have been 
endeavoring to say their prayers in spite of the 
distractions caused by perambulating art students 
in his beautiful church. 

Art for the church must be devotional. But what 
constitutes a “devotional” work of art? I have 
asked this question many times and the answers 
are surprisingly alike. It is a mere matter of facial 
expression. The requirements for female saints are 
“sweet” or ‘“‘tender,” for masculine images “‘be- 
nign” (if the eyes turn up, “‘saintly’’). Above all, 
and no matter how good or bad a picture or 
statue may be, it must be lifelike. Curiously enough, 
none of the miraculous images I have seen have 
these characteristics. It is difficult to believe that 
any of them would be chosen by the average 
pastor were it not for the direct intervention of 
God. The crucifix of Saint Catherine at Siena, 
Our Lady of Good Counsel, Notre Dame de 
Chartres, le Beau Christ d’Amiens, or Our Lady 
of Guadeloupe have all great beauty, but among 
them all there is not one that is lifelike or “‘nat- 
ural.” Because of its distinguished relationship of 
form to space, Our Lady of Good Counsel is 
more suited to the ideals of modern art than are 
most of the pictures or statues of the last few 
centuries. The Catholic Encyclopedia, referring to 
this picture, says: “In many reproductions of it, 
unwarrantable liberties have been taken with the 
design to make a less violent contrast with the 
productions of modern commercial ecclesiastical 
art.” This is surely a specific case of “painting the 
lily.” The picture is beautiful, and a miraculous 
image, but to make it “devotional” it must be 
tinkered to match the debased art by which it is 
surrounded. 

That a painting or statue is well made, or 
beautiful in form, or of distinguished composition 
counts for nothing at all. It may be superbly 
placed in its architectural setting. It may be done 
with the amazing vitality and feeling of Giotto 
or Donatello, but unless it has certain superficial 
sentimentalities which would bar it from any 
current art exhibition, it is not given proper con- 
sideration. The question of modern art and its 


value in the church solves itself directly if one 
substitutes “good” in place of “modern.” In every 
age great art is produced in very small quantities 
and bad art is produced in bulk. All good art must 
be of the time in which it is made, just as all good 
poetry or prose must be written in the language of 
its time. Chaucer’s English to-day would be fan- 
tastic, and would obscure the significance of any 
well conceived form. What has become of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement? The pre-Raphaelite paint- 
ers are as powerful in their influence on the art 
of to-day as they were on the little group who 
copied them so faithfully and who are gradually 
fading into oblivion. To hark back to the mode 
and technique of another time than our own is 
the beginning of a decline in any art. The flame 
must be lit at the human heart and never from 
second-hand embers, and the torch must be 
carried forward although at times it is almost 
extinguished. Art which encroaches on archaeol- 
ogy becomes archaeology without art in a short 
space of time. The host of sculptors who seven 
hundred years too late have fastened themselves 
on the Royal Portal of Chartres and call them- 
selves “‘modern,”’ or those others who have fled 
to the African or Mayian jungles for inspiration, 
are blood brothers of the less-enterprising painters 
and sculptors of my youth who raved of classic 
Greece or suffered from Velasquez fever. Each 
generation opens up anew the great storehouse of 
man’s achievement in the past, searching for 
lost inspiration on which to feed and gather 
strength. Those who overeat die at the outset, but 
with the normal healthy appetite of youth a 
personal style may be greatly strengthened by 
the experience. 

Compared with the art of the last few periods 
from the Renaissance to the present century, the 
good work done’ to-day, because of its strength 
and dignity is far more suitable for the embellish- 
ment of the Church. No matter how skillfully 
done they may be, great masses of wind blown 
marble wrapping the vigorous forms of apostles 
in the late Renaissance manner are no induce- 
ments to prayer, nor are the faithful portraits of 
artists’ models, identified as saints by their haloes. 
The value ofa work of art cannot be augmented by 
accessories. Certain universal traits common to all 
of the arts must be evident in painting and sculp- 
ture. These traits are economy, dignity, controlled 
emotion, all of which lie back of design and form 
and are gathered together under the head of 
adequate expression. It is by this general rule that a 
work of art should be judged, and good art of any 
era will contain the same basic ingredients. 
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The modern movement, or the various schools 
classified as such, which have succeeded the Im- 
pressionists of the beginning of this century, has 
certain earmarks which are found in none of the 
recent periods of art, and which forecast a more 
healthy art for the future generation. The best 
of the movement is distinguished by fine design 
and controlled form sometimes coming very near 
the grand manner of the ancients; on the other 
hand the worst of the movement is anti-Christian, 
eccentric, and thin, or full of dull repetition based 
on studied mechanics. It is our own fault if we 
cannot make a proper selection, given the ade- 
quate knowledge required. 

Any painter then, who approaches the problem 
of ecclesiastical art in the spirit of humility, and 
always providing that he is properly instructed, 
should have no serious difficulties to-day in relat- 
ing his art to religion. We have found out that 
art for art’s sake was an empty phrase indica- 
ting spiritual self-consumption. For the Catholic 
artist, working for the Church, the saner, safer, 
and more ancient device is art for the sake of 
God. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLTON FoRTUNE 


Tue CaTHOoLic ENCYCLOPEDIA 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Your proposal to design a new style of altar 
cards is admirable. Many members of the Society 
will, I trust, favor you with suggestions. All, I 
am sure, appreciate your undogmatic manner of 
requesting advice, instead of finding fault and 
laying down the law as is so commonly done when 
recommending liturgical reforms. 

Reform in this matter is surely needed. Almost 
every dealer in church goods dispenses his own 
pattern of card, each set differing in ornament and 
in arrangement of the prayers, few of them, by 
the way, so far as I have observed, bearing the 
required Imprimatur, few the publisher’s, none 
the designer’s name. Please accept my suggestions 
for what they are worth. 

As a rule the cards are unnecessarily large, 
heavy, and difficult to read. Too much space is 
given to margin and ornament, too little to the 
prime and only object of the cards, the arrange- 
ment of the prayers, and the choice and size of 
types. 

Some of the prayers on the cards are not at 
all necessary. The Missals afford the celebrant 
readier reading of the Haec Commixtio and the 
three prayers the priest recites before the Domine 
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non sum dignus. The Missals have them usually in 
large, bold type. 

Omit the four prayers just mentioned, and there 
will be room in the first column of the center card 
for the Gloria, the two brief prayers before the 
gospel and the Credo. There will be room also in the 
third column for the Suscipe Sancte Pater; the 
Offerimus Tibi Domine; In spiritu humilitatis; Veni 
sanctificator; the Suscipe Sancti Trinitas, and the 
Placeat. 

The centre column is all important. Should it 
not be devoted exclusively to the Qui pridie and 
the words used to effect the Consecration? Even 
these are more easily read in the Missal from 
which chalice and pall do not intercept the cele- 
brant’s vision. 

It is in this centre column that the skilled type 
setter will find field for his art: initial letters, not 
too large, slender lines in rubrical color when 
there is space at end of paragraphs, proper inden- 
tation and distinguished capitals for the words of 
consecration, etc., but the master typesman knows 
and loves his art, and the printer knows his ink, 
for the shades and hues of inks have much to do 
with work like this. 

As for ornamentation, if any be considered 
really necessary, why not have it at the foot of the 
cards instead of occupying at the top space which 
would be better given for text? 

Under the middle column of the centre card, 
very small, a chalice and host, a lamb with blood 
stain on, not gushing from, the side, and then a 
cross — all of them expressive of the Last Supper 
and Calvary. 

Under, or on the left hand margin of the last 
gospel, a lantern or rays of light would be proper, 
it seems to me, for light is the chief theme of this 
gospel, lux, lux, lumen, lux, vidimus gloriam eus; 
under, or at the right side of the Lavabo psalm, a 
fountain of living water. No ornament is needed 
under columns one and three of the centre card. 

The type for Saint John’s Gospel in your frontis- 
piece is well chosen, but, of course, the types of the 
three cards should harmonize. 

Let the cards be light, as occasionally priests 
need to bring them closer to their eyes, and must 
move the centre one for the moment, and let 
them be small. 

Why should they obstruct the view of the altar, 
why, in particular, the tabernacle, even when it is, 
as it should be, curtained? I have had to do with 
the design of several altars. The ideal altar cards, 
to my taste, would be five in number instead of 
three: Last Gospel in one; the Lavabo in another; 
the Gloria and Credo and the Suscipe, etc., in two 
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cards, pendent in panels, or dyptich-like, from 
light sockets set in the right and left corners of 
the tabernacle; the Consecration, if really neces- 
sary, in a card all by itself that would not conceal 
but add to the beauty of any tabernacle — all to 
be rimmed, not framed, by a light, slender band, 
14 inch, of metal — gilt or oxidized silver. 
Pardon me for taking so much of your time, but 
“T have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy House 
and the place of the dwelling in Thy glory.” 
Yours truly, 
Joun J. Wynne, S.J. 


To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

We are glad to enclose herewith our cheque 
for $5.00 in payment for the renewal of our sub- 
scription for a period of three years. 

We should like to commend the publishers, 
editors, and contributors of LrrurcicAL Arts for 
the unusually high quality of this publication. As 
architects we are naturally interested in the point 
of view of your Society, so ably expressed in 
LirurcIcAL Arts, on the present day trend in art. 
The last three paragraphs of “‘Aestheticism and 
the Liturgy” by the Reverend Gerald B. Phelan 
were very refreshing to those who, like ourselves, 
believe in the philosophy of truthfulness in art. 
This attitude need not be confined to church de- 
sign, since dishonesty, or — a more appropriate 
word — “sham” in any type of building design 
teaches deception. It also becomes difficult with 
the present day use of contemporary materials 
and methods of construction to adhere to the 
traditional unless the architectural effort desired 
be modest and inexpensive. 

Breaking the bonds that have tied architects 
and designers to the classical will, with the bril- 
liant talent available in this country, produce a 
style that will be direct and truthful. In this transi- 
tion a guiding and inspiring critic is needed. May 
we suggest that LirurcicaL Arts appraise the work 
of architects and designers in this generation with 
an exacting eye and transmit to its readers plans, 
photos, and descriptive articles concerning build- 
ings which combine the quality we are seeking to 
express? 

Could a more truthful, unpretentious or less 
costly building be built to serve as a chapel than 
the one illustrated in Volume 4, Number 4, page 
177, by Edward J. Schulte? Yet how many 
pastors, parishioners, or members of building com- 
mittees have been taught the true value of such 


simple gems of art in architecture? The design of 
a building, whether church, rectory, or school, in 
order to obtain popular approval to-day usually 
must be so loud that the community can hear it, 
let alone see it. Unfortunately, the expression of 
good taste through quiet dignity and simplicity 
does not have the appeal it should have in small 
church design. Large projects usually have tal- 
ented architectural guidance, and are impressive 
by their size alone. The small-town parish, how- 
ever, is not obtaining the competent architectural 
services it is entitled to. The pastor or the building 
committee are not always aware of what their 
responsibility on this point in a building project 
entails and seldom seek to obtain competent and 
talented services. Such projects being small, the 
usual attitude is that architectural services are not 
considered important, and, furthermore, the fee is 
an item of expense which might well be saved and 
used for other projects. The fallacy of such a 
point of view is, of course, evident to the experi- 
enced, but many crimes are committed in ig- 
norance. Again it is true that all architects are 
not talented in the sense of doing what is appropri- 
ate, and some are of questionable competence, 
even as all may be students but few are scholars. 
Nevertheless, services to fit the situation are 
usually available. 

LirurcicaL Arts should be found in every 
parish house, rectory, and school library, to teach 
a true appreciation of what is good taste in church 
architecture and decoration. Therefore, as previ- 
ously mentioned, it is important that the publica- 
tion contain with every issue two or more projects 
generously illustrated, described and analyzed for 
the benefit of the professional man as well as the 
clergy and layman. 

Please do not misunderstand our meaning. 
We are not suggesting an architectural church 
building magazine. We know you can sift the 
common and ordinary from the good, but more 
than that we feel you are quite capable of con- 
centrating on work of exceptional merit. One good 
example fully illustrated is worth more than 
countless examples of the commonplace variety. 

This has developed into quite a letter, but we 
hope you accept it as a constructive suggestion 
by one of your interested subscribers who thinks 
you are doing a wonderful piece of work and 
wishes the influence of your publication to be more 
generally and generously appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
KRUSE AND KLEIN 


[74] 


REDO in unum Deum. Patrem omnipotentem, factorem caeli et terrae, visi- 

bilium omnium et invisibilium. Et in unum Dominum JESUM Christum, 

Filium Dei unigenitum. Et ex Patre natum ante omnia saecula. Deum de Deo, 

lumen de lumine, Deum verum de Deo vero. Genitum, non factum, consub- 
stantialem Patri: per quem omnia facta sunt. Qui propter nos homines et propter 
nostram salutem descendit de caelis. (Hic genuflectitur.) 


ET INCARNATUS EST DE SPIRITU SANCTO EX MARIA VIRGINE: 
ET HOMO FACTUS EST. 


Crucifixus etiam pro nobis: sub Pontio Pilato passus, et sepultus est. Et resurrexit 
tertia die, secundum Scripturas. Et ascendit in caelum: sedet ad dexteram Patris. Et 
iterum venturus est cum gloria judicare vivos et mortuos: cujus regni non erit finis. Et 
in Spiritum Sanctum, Dominum et vivificantem: qui ex Patre Filioque procedit. Qui 
cum Patre et Filio simul adoratur et conglorificatur: qui locutus est per Prophetas. Et 
unam sanctam catholicam et apostolicam Ecclesiam. Confiteor unum baptisma in 
remissionem peccatorum. Et exspecto resurrectionem mortuorum. Et vitam venturi 


saeculi. Amen. 


OMINE JESU Christe, qui dixisti Apostolis tuis: Pacem relinquo vobis, pacem 
meam do vobis: ne respicias peccata mea, sed fidem Kcclesiae tuae: eamque 
secundum voluntatem tuam pacificare et coadunare digneris: Qui vivis et regnas Deus, 


per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


OMINE JESU Christe, Fili Dei vivi, qui ex voluntate Patris, cooperante Spiritu 

Sancto, per mortem tuam mundum vivificasti: libera me per hoc sacrosanctum 
Corpus et Sanguinem tuum ab omnibus iniquitatibus meis, et universis malis: et fac me 
tuis semper inhaerere mandatis, et a te nunquam separari permittas: Qui cum eodem 
Deo Patre et Spiritu Sancto vivis et regnas Deus in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


ERCEPTIO Corporis tui, Domine JESU Christe, quod ego indignus sumere 
praesumo, non mihi proveniat in judicium et condemnationem: sed pro tua pietate 
prosit mihi ad tutamentum mentis et corporis, et ad medelam percipiendam: Qui vivis 


et regnas cum Deo Patre in unitate Spiritus Sancti Deus: per omnia saecula saeculorum. 


Amen. 


Miele 
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